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toilet pins are made in the United States
yearly, and in addition to these there are
manufactured 1,200,000 gross of hairpins
and 1,640,000 gross of safety pins, not to
mention millions of hatpins.

Pin Making. Pins are made from brass
wire (see WIRE). The wire is wound on a
large reel, which is hung over the pin-making
machine. In this machine the pin is cut
from the wire, headed, pointed, sharpened
and polished. This machine is a combination
of steel fingers, rollers, cams, toggle joints,
headers, revolving files and belts. The wire,
caught by a pair of rollers, is drawn forward
into the machine where it is cut into the
right lengths; two raps from a cam and
toggle form the head. A steel finger puts
the headed wire on a wheel under the heading
dies, and the pointless pin is carried down
between two revolving steel disks. One of
them revolves faster than the other, so the
pin is turned round as it travels forward.
Just at this point, it comes in contact with
four revolving files, which point the pin,
and then an emery belt puts the first polish on
it. The pins drop from the machine at the
rate of 160 a minute and fall into a hopper,
from which they are taken to the tinning
room. In passing from the pin machine, the
pins become covered with oil and dirt, and
this is removed by putting them into a re-
volving iron barrel, with sawdust. The tin-
ning process consists in the pins being boiled
for four hours in a preparation of pure tin.
They are then washed with strong soap-
suds, and polished. They are then ready to
be stuck into papers.

The sticking machine crimps the paper
and sticks the pins in at the same time. The
pins are put in a hopper from which an in-
clined steel plate, furrowed with little runs,
or channels, leads to the machine. The pins
are caught by revolving steel fingers and
pushed forward upon the inclined plate into
the runs. The runs converge to a plate, which
moves slightly back and forth across the
rows of slots. This cutting off plate catches
the pins, and when the holes are full a num-
ber of little rams or hammers shove the pins
Into the crimp of the paper which is formed
a second before the pins are stuck in.

PINCHOT, pin'sho, GIFFOKD (1865- ),
an American authority on forestry, born at

Simsbury, Conn. He was graduated at Yale
in 1889, studied Ms profession in the prin-
cipal countries of Europe, and on Ms return

to America began his first systematic forest
work at Biltmore, N. C. (1892). He organ-
ized, developed, and made possible the great
success of the Division of Forestry, of which
he was chief from 1898-1910, and he took a
prominent part in the conservation move-
ment in the United States. He served as
United States Food Administrator in 1917-
1918. He was the Republican governor of
Pennsylvania for four years beginning with
1923 and was re-elected in 1030. Pinchot is
author of The Adirondack Spruce, A Primer
of Forestry, The Fight for Conservation, To
the South Seas and joint author of The
White Pine, and Six Thousand Churclies.

PINCKKEY, pintfni, CHARLES COTES-
WORTH (1746-1825), an American statesman,
born at Charleston, S. C. In the Revolution-
ary War he attained the rank of brigadier-
general, and after the war practiced law and
became a member of the Constitutional Con-
vention of Philadelphia and of the convention
that framed the South Carolina constitution.
Pinckney was appointed United States min-
ister to France in 179G, and in that post is
remembered chiefly for his famous response
to Talleyrand's attempt to negotiate a bribe:
"Millions for defense, sir, but not one cent
for tribute!" (see X T Z CORRESPONDENCE).
Pinckney was twice the unsuccessful can-
didate of the Federalists for President.

PIN'DAR (5229-445 B. a), the greatest of
Greek lyric poets, was born of a noble family
and lived in Thebes. He traveled through-
out Greece and, becoming widely known, re-
ceived many commissions for poems to com-
memorate and immortalize important events.
Choral lyrics, intended to be sung by cho-
ruses, hymns to the gods, processional odes,
dirges, hymns in honor of the victors of the
Olympic, Nemean and other Greek games,
were among his productions. His style is
simple and majestic. The noble music of his
lines cannot be translated, but an admirable
English version is that of Myers. Pindar
was the first Greek writer to express belief
in. the immortality of the soul.

PINE, the most numerous trees of the
cone-bearing family, There are about thirty-
five species found in North America, and
nearly as many more are known in other
parts of the world. The pine is characterized
by its long, evergreen, needle-shaped leaves,
which grow from a sheath in clusters of from
one to five. Its branches are arranged in
whorls and project nearly horizontally* The